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THE HEROINE OF SIBERIA. 


Lopouloff, belonging to a noble family, was born in 
Hungary. He married a Russian lady—removed to that 
country—entered the Russian army—distinguished him- 
self in two battles—was arrested for an imputed crime— 
tried in secret, and condemned to exile in Siberia for life. 
Siberia is the coldest and most disagreeable region in the 
world—and Russian criminals are banished there as a 
punishment. Lopouloff’s wife and infant daughter ac- 
companied him in his exile. He sent several petitions to 
the Emperor for a modification of his sentence; but they 
were unheeded. 

Prascovie, his daughter, when she had arrived at the 
age of fifieen years, finding her father was wretched, 
pressed him to reveal to her the cause. When she dis- 
covered that he was an exile for life in that miserable 
country, she was deeply affected. She retired to a woud, 
and prayed to God to give her strength of mind to carry 
into effect a purpose she had formed of travelling on foot 
three hundred miles to St. Petersburg, to petition the Em- 
peror in person, for her father’s pardon, After much op- 
position from her parents, during three year’s delay, being 
encouraged by two other exiles, who felt much interested 
in her intention, she obtained her passport, and one silver 
rouble, (all her parents could give her). Her two friends 
offered her what money they could spare; but she refused 
it, saying, “If Providence bless my undertaking, and any 
favor be accorded to my parents, rest assured you shall 
partake of its benefits.” 

Prascovie, having received on her knees a benediction 
from her parents, tore herself from them. Her two friends 
accompanied her a short distance ; after they left her she 
fell in with a company of girls, and passed the first night 
with them in acabin. After this she encountered a se- 
vere tempest—suffered greatly—fell in with robbers, who 
instead of taking from her, added to her little stock of 
money, she resolutely persevered, and arrived at a town 
where resided Madam Milin, of whom every one spoke 
highly. Tnquiring for this lady, of a person she met, it 
proved to be Madam Milin, who became interested in her 
story, led her home, kept her till spring, taught her to 
read and write ; and when she departed provided her with 
every thing she required, and gave her in charge of a 
merchant who was going part of her way; but he was 
taken sick in the mountain. She proceeded alone—met 
a nun, near a convent, who took her in—here she was 
attacked with a fever. When she recovered, the abbess 
gave her letters of introduction to two benevolent ladies 
in St. Petersburg. She proceeded to that city in charge 
of a merchant, and arrived there, nearly eighteen months 
after her departure from Siberia. 

Prascovie procured a petition to the Senate, praying a 
revision of her father’s sentence. She went to the Sen- 
ate house fifteen mornings, without being able to gain ad- 
mittance. An officer, observing her perseverance, looked 
at her petition, and putting a bank note of five roubles in 
it, returned it, and disappeared. After this Prascovie, by 
means of her letters of introduction, and one that Madam 
Milin had written in her behalf, gained admittance to 
Princess de T Her artless story and rustic simpli- 
city, won the heart of the Princess, who conducted her to 
the Empress-mother, (see picture above,) who interrogated 
her respecting her history and her noble enterprise. She 
replied without timidity or boldness, though she was daz- 

zled by the splendor of the palace. The Empress promis- 
ed to acquaint the Emperor, and ordered 300 roubles to 
be paid her for her present necessities, She became an 
object of interest to the whole Court. After an investiga- 
tion of her father’s case by the proper officers, the Em- 











¢ peror sent to inform her that he had sent a definite order 


to Siberia, for Lopouloff’s release, together with a sum of 
money sufficient to defray the expenses of his journey to 
the interior of Russia, and requesting to know if she had 
any thing to ask personally for herself. Without hesita- 








tion she solicited the pardon of her two friends in Siberia. 
On learning this, the Emperor was so struck with her 
generosity in transferring his favors from herself to the 
two prisoners, that he instantly granted her request, and 
a similar order for their release was despatched. 

Lopouloff and his wife mourned the absence of their 
daughter as lost; though consoled by the two prisoners 
alluded to. At length the order arrived. As soon as 
Lopouloff’s joy had subsided sufficiently, he hastened to 
his two friends to impart the glad tidings to them. ‘They 
received the news with cordial delight, but were distressed 
at the thought of being left in exile. On the night before 
their departure to meet their daughter, Lopouloff was 
roused from his bed by a state courier, who delivered a 
packet containing the pardon of the unfortuuates, whose 
release was the only thing wanted to complete his sum of 
happiness... When he informed tiieih of this, they feil on 
their knees, thanking the Almighty for their deliverance, 
and prayed that every blessing might be showered upon 
the head of their benefactress, Prascovie. 

Lopouloff and his wife met their daughter as appointed, 
at the convent of Nijini; and after the first emotions of 
joy had subsided, she informed them that it was her reso- 
lution to show her thankfulness to God for her father’s 
release by becoming a nun, and residing in the convent 
during the remainder of her existence ‘This was distress- 
ing to them ; but they gave an unwilling consent. They 
passed eight days together at the convent in an alternation 
of joy and sorrow. Amidst the solemn rites with which 
that ceremony is accompanied, Prascovie took the veil, 
devoting the rest of her days to religious retirement. Lou- 
pouloft’s wife having relations at Wladimir, they repaired 
thither, to end their days in the sweets of liberty. Pras- 
covie did not live to an old age in her retirement; she 
died Dec. 8, 1809, in the hermitage near the convent. 


The above is an abridgement of a story found in Cham- 
bers’ Miscellany, No. 6, published by Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln, Boston—and this is but one of a large number of 
attractive articles in that valuable periodical. 

The story is said to be founded on an incident which 
occurred during the reign of Paul I., Emperor of Russia, 
who died in 1801. Though there is a spice of Popish 
superstition in the story, we would infer from it, that pe- 
titions for pardon are more likely to be successful when 
presented to God, in the way he has appointed, than when 
priests or saints are depended upon for the blessing. 

Prascovie is a noble instance of filial affection, and self- 
denying devotedness to a father’s relief and happiness, 
crowned with triumphant success. May our young read- 
ers remember it, and imitate it, if any of them should ever 
be in similar circumstances. But we would not recom- 
mend the life of a nun; it is better to show our gratitude 
to God, by doing good to our fellow creatures. 


Sloral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


REMINISCENCES OF SCHOOL DAYS. 


Tt was a bright, glorious summer morning, when I left 
B—— to attend a boarding school in . 

It was the first time I had ever bade adieu, for any 
length of time, to the dear circle at home. My father’s 
parting words, my mother’s anxious look, and the twining 
arms of brothers and sisters about my neck, caused my 
eyes to overflow with tears that I vainly tried to suppress. 

But new scenes, and new faces, soon diverted my mind ; 
and at the close of the day, the stage stopped in the beau- 
tiful village of——, and we alighted at the boarding place 
selected by our parents,about halfa mile from the Academy. 

With a very strange feeling, busy at my heart, I enter- 
ed a room where I found six or seven young girls of my 
own age, walking round scrutinizing each other’s faces, 
and trying in vain to make their new abode seem like 
home. 

Presently one of them, a merry, rosy-cheeked girl, seat- 
ed herself by my side, and without the formality of an in- 
troduction, said, “‘ You are homesick ! you know you are, 
and so ain I, and we might as well laugh as cry about it.” 

She looked so comical when she said this, and withal so 
kind hearted and good natured, that she was perfectly ir- 
resistible to me, and I burst intoa hearty laugh. ‘ Do 
you know,” said she, “ that I think this is a doleful old 
house enough, but it is hard if we don’t contrive to have 
some pleasure in it, out of school hours, for all that. One 
thing I can tell you, for your comfort, I’ve seen the young 
lady who is to teach our class, and she’s as beautiful as an 
angel—I hope she’ll be as good, but here she comes, so 
you can judge for yourself.” 





























With a slight rap at the door a young lady entered, 
looking scarcely older than ourselves. Her flaxen hair 
fell in ringlets over a face and neck fair as an infant’s, 
and as pure; her dress blue as her eyes, well became her 
delicate complexion. 

Smiling and extending a hand to each, she said, 
‘friends already? well, I am glad of that! I eame to 
challenge you to a walk with me, before you had time to 
get up a fit of homesickness. I trust I am not too late.” 

We were soon equipped, and walking by her side, 
through a lovely green lene, overgrown with wild vines, 
and fragrant already with the breath of early violets. She 
soon made her a wreath of them, and taking off her hat 
twined them amid her hair, and well did they grace her 
delicate beauty. So we wandered on, happy as the birds 
that sang above ns, and as little fearing the future. 

I cannot recall that morning, even at this period of time, 
(and I have since become a wife and mother,) without a 
gush of tears—but I will not anticipate. 

The next day we entered upon our school duties, and 
Miss Ellen was duly appointed our teacher. She needed 
not the stern frown of authority to awe us into obedience, 
for by an irresistible power she had already taken posses- 
sion of onr hearts. Our most difficult lessons were mas- 
tered without complaint, because we [dreaded annoying 
her. 

Our number was very large—there were young ladies 
from all parts of the Union. Some, who, having been too 
much indulged at home, were sent away for a stricter dis- 
cipline; some, who, though away from the watchful eye 
of parental love, still remembered that the All-seeing Eye 
was over them. ‘The grave and the gay, the homely and 
the handsome, the repulsive and the attractive. For the 
welfare of each were anxious hearts praying and watch- 
ing at their own firesides, and to one and all did a Heav- 
enly Parent say, ‘‘ Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.” 

Week after week glided swiftly by, and the summer had 
nearly passed ere we knew it. Letters had come from our 
homes to remind us that the dear ones far away had not 
learned to do without us,—that the merry voice, and 
bounding step were missed from among them, and many 
substantial proofs of affection, did we receive, such as 
hungry school girls know fully how to appreciate. In the 
meantime the pure, uncontaminated air of the country, 
and our daily rambles among the hills, were imprinting 
health in most legible characters, on our rosy cheeks, in 
our sparkling eyes, and well developed limbs. 

Our dear Miss Ellen was always the companion of our 
walks. We loved the other teachers, but regarded them 
with a feeling of awe, to which we were utter strangers in 
her presence. 

One lovely morning, we called for her, as usual, but 
were told she was not quite well, had lain down, and re- 
quested not to be disturbed. Disappointed, we turned 
slowly away, but consoled ourselves with gathering flow- 
ers to present her after school. Alas! alas! how did we 
find her? Dead! dead by her own hands ! 

The people in the house told us, that, alarmed at not 
hearing from her, they forced an entrance to her room, 
and there she lay, as we saw her, beautiful as a dream; 
one arm thrown carelessly over her head, her sunny hair 
covering her neck and bosom, and her soft blue eyes clos- 
ed forever. 

The remains of the deadly potion were by her side; no 
one could form the remotest idea of. her motive. We 
gazed spell-bound on that beautiful face, for not a trace of 
pain was visible, and yet a shuddering fear crept over us 
as wegazed. We knew it was not thus she should have 
passed away. Life seemed so full of hope and joy, for one 


so bright and loving; why should she have rushed unbid- © 


den into the presence of her God? We had looked upon 
her as fit for Heaven, had she, with suicidal hand, forever 
shut herself against that golden gate? Or had reason wan- 
dered? and overpowered by some dreadful vision, did she 
rashly “‘ break the golden bowl, and loose the silver cord?"* 
Eternity alone may tell. Our affection for her, prompted 
us to send in a request that she might be buried from 
the village church, where we all worshipped ; but our gray 
haired pastor, solemnly laying his hands on our heads, 
while the tears poured down his cheeks like rain, (for he 
too knew and loved her,) said, “‘ my children, she died the 
death of a suicide. God only knows, whether she did it 
in possession of her reason, but as His minister, I feel 
that I must deny your request.” 

With breaking hearts, we laid her down to rest, and 
heaped the dust upon that lovely face and form, now in- 
sensible alike to our affection and our sorrow. 

It was hard for us again to resume our schooi duties ; 
we missed the whispered word of encouragement, the 
smile of affectionate welcome, the beaming eye of love; 
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and we were not sorry when the close of the term came, 
and we were all to leave a place so full of sad associations, 
to join again the loved home circle. Nora. 

















Narrative. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE ROBIN. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

The snow had been falling steadily since morning, and 
the earth was covered to the depth of several inches. Late 
in the afternoon, as little Mary Wilson and her brothers, 
Thomas and Edward, were sitting near the grate in the 
parlor, they heard a fluttering noise against the window. 
On looking around, they saw a bird with his wings out- 
spread, and his breast pressed against one of the panes of 
glass, at which he was now beginning to peck with his 
slender bill. 

“Qh! arobin, a robin redbreast!” exclaimed Mary, 
clapping her hands together. And all the children start- 
ed up and ran toward the window. ; ; , 

“There! he’s gone!” said Mary, in a disappointed 
voice, as she stopped suddenly. Saisie 

«« Let us open the windows, and then all go and sit qui- 
etly down on the sofa,” said Thomas. 

So the children opened the windows, and went and sat 
down upon the sofa, as Thomas had suggested. In a lit- 
tle while the robin came back and lit upon the window 
sill. The children did not stir nor make a noise; and 
soon he hopped down upon the floor, and went and hid 
himself in a corner of the room, behind a large chair. 

“Go and shut the window, brother,” whispered Mary 
to Edward ; and Edward went softly to the window, and 
shut it down; after which he returned to the sofa, and 
with Mary and Thomas remained very quiet. It was not 
long before the warmth of the room made him feel better ; 
so he came out from his hiding place, and stood for about 
a minute turning his head from one side to the other, and 
appearing to examine every object in the room with his 
little dark expressive eyes. Satisfied at last, he took 
three running hops, which brought him into the middle of 
the room, where he made another pause, and took another 
survey. Mary said, in a gentle voice, “* Robin! Robin!” 

The bird was frightened, and fluttered back to his hid- 
ing place. But, as the children remained very still, it 
soon came out once more and hopped into the middle of 
the room. Mary again said, “ Robin! Robin!” 

The bird started and stood turning his head from one 
side to the other, as before. But it did not run back into 
the corner this time. Presently it began picking up some 
crumbs of cake which the nurse had let the baby scatter 
on the floor. I cannot tell how much the children were 

leased at this. They could hardly help clapping their 

ands and shouting for joy. But they restrained them- 
selves, for fear of frightening little robin redbreast, and 
called him in a low voice, saying, 

“Robin! Robin! Dear little robin redbreast !” 

The bird seemed to understand that they spoke kindly 
to him, for he hopped toward them a little way, and then 
stopped and turned his head as before, from side to side. 
It was not a great while before he would permit himself to 
be taken up in their hands, and let them smooth his soft 
feathers. 

“T’'ll ask papa to buy a cage, as soon as he comes 
home,” said Edward. 

“To put yoor robin in?” asked Mary, looking with 
earnest eyes into her brother’s face. 

“Oh, no!” returned Mary. ‘‘ We won’t shut poor lit- 
tle robin redbreast up in a cage.” 

** But papa will get us a big cage.” 

“'T’he biggest cage you can get would be a small place 
alongside of the fields and woods. Oh, no! Don’t think 
of putting robin redbreast in. a cage. We will feed him, 
and then throw open the window and let him go away 
again. The ground is all covered with snow, and he can- 
not find any thing to eat in the fields. He will come 
back to us every day while the snow is on the ground; 
and we will feed him every day. He has come to us and 
trusted to us. Don’t jet us deceive him.” 

“Tf you let him go, you will never see him again ;” 
said Thomas, who felt more in favor of Edward’s propo- 
sition. 

“Oh, yes! I.am sure we will. But even if he should 
never come back, he has done us no wrong. He doesn’t 
belong to us. We have no right to rob him of his free- 
dom, and shut him up in a cage.” 

“He'll do a great deal better in a cage than out in the 
cold winter. He will freeze to death before spring,” urg- 
ed Thomas.. 

‘No, he.won’t. When he’s cold and hungry, he will 
come and tap at the window as he did to-day; and we 
will Jet him in, and feed him and warm him. Oh! I am 
sure it will make us a thousand times happier to do this, 
than it would to shut him up in a prison.” 

For a long time the children talked over the fate of the 
robin that had trusted himself in their hands. Mary’s 
better counsels prevailed.. After he had eaten as much as 
he wanted, and had rested for half an hour on Mary’s lap, 
the window was opened, and away he flew. 

‘* Good bye, robin redbreast,” said Thomas. ‘I hard- 
ly think we shall ever see you again.” 

‘Oh, yes! we will. I know he will come back again,” 
spoke up Mary, quickly. ‘‘ We shall see him to-morrow.” 

Thomas was very doubtful about it, and said he was 
sorry they hadn’t kept the bird until their father came 
home, and then asked him for a cage to put it in. “* We'll 





not have another chance, soon, to get so nice a bird,” he 
said. 

When papa came home, and the children told him about 
the robin, he said that he was very glad they had done as 
Mary had suggested, and let the bird go at liberty—that it 
would have been cruel to shut him in a cage, when he 
had been all his life a free bird in the woods and fields. 

’ On the next morning, all the clouds had disappeared 
from the sky, and the sun was again out brightly. But it 
was very cold, and the snow lay deep upon the ground. 

“Robin hasn’t come yet,” said Edward, about ten o’- 
clock. He felt as if he would like to have a bird in a cage. 

** Robin isn’t going to”come,”’ returned Thomas. 

** Wait awhile,” said Mary, in her soft and gentle way. 
“Wait awhile. I don’t give up Robin yet. See!” added 
she, in a qnick, exulting voice; ‘there he is now! I 
knew he would come.” 

And as she spoke, robin lighted down upon the window 
sill, and with his red breast touching the glass, pecked for 
admission. 

We need not say how quickly the window was thrown 
open, with glad and welcome exclamations. The bird did 
not seem in the least afraid, but stepped upon Mary’s 
hand, and was lying, an instant after, pressed gently to 
her bosom. Thomas ran into the dining room for some 
crumbs, while Edward stood looking admiringly at the 
little creature that lay so full of confidence on his sister’s 
breast. 

“Shut dear, good robin up in a cage!” said Mary, 
touching her lips to the bird. ‘‘ No, no, indeed! They 
shall not put him in a cage.” 

Thomas brought some crumbs and held them in his 
hand to the bird. Robin was hungry, and picked away 
at them eagerly; while the children looked on with de- 
light. After he had as much as he wanted, they gave him 
some water, into which he dipped his delicate bill. Then 
he hopped about the room, and seemed to feel quite at 
home. In about an hour they opened the window for 
him, but robin found his quarters so comfortable that he 
had no wish to leave them. He perched himself upon the 
back of a chair, and looked at the window, but made no 
attempt to fly out; sothey let him stay as long as he pleas- 
ed, which was for several hours. Then he pecked at the 
window, and Mary opened it, when he flew off as swiftly 
as his wings could carry him. 

Every day, so long as the snow remained upon the 
ground, the bird came and tapped on the window with his 
bill for admission. There was always some one ready to 
let him in, and give him the crumbs of bread he sought. 
Sometimes he would come while the family were eating 
their dinner or breakfast, and then he was sure to get up- 
on the table beside Mary’s plate, and pick up the crumbs 
of bread she gave him. 

When the earth became bare again, robin did not visit 
his friends so often ; at last, as the spring opened he ceas- 
ed coming altogether. 

One sunny day, late in April, Mary had thrown open 
the window, and was sitting near it, listening to the birds 
that were singing joyfully among the trees, when, all at 
once, a pair of robins came fluttering down, and lit upon 
the window sill. One of them she recognized in a mo- 
ment. It washer old friend. From the sill he flew to her 
hand, and then turned, and as plain as a bird could do it, 

invited his companion to follow him. But she was more 
timid, and seemed to be uneasy. Robin stayed but a few 
moments with Mary, and then flew back to his mate upon 
the window sill. Here they did not linger long, but soon 
spread their wings, and Mary saw them no more. 

When Mary told this pleasant incident, Edward and 
Thomas were surprised and delighted beyond measure. 

‘* He brought his mate to see us. Oh! I wish I had 
been at home,” said ‘Thomas. 

** Robin is much happier than if he were shut up in a 
cage,’ remarked Mary. ‘I am sure we acted the more 
generous and honorable part with him than we should 
have done, if we had abused the confidence he placed in 
us, and made him a prisoner for life.” 

“It would have been cruel, I acknowledge,” said 
Thomas; ‘‘ and I am very glad it was not done.” 

‘** And so am J,” responded Edward. 

“ Certainly, it would have been cruel, my children,” 
said the father, who had been listening to them. ‘‘ We 
should never seek for pleasure at the cost of pain, either 
to our fellow-creatures or to any other animal. There are 
higher and better sources of pleasure than these, in which 
happiness to others is the consequence. I am sure you 
have all experienced a three fold delight in witnessing the 
remarkable expression of gratitude in that bird, beyond 
what you .could possibly have known if you had robbed 
him of his liberty, and made him a prisoner in a narrow 
cage,” | Mother's Journal. 


fjistorp. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS.—NO. XIII. 


FIRST EMBASSY TO THE INDIAN KING. 
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Henry. Did Massasoit ever come to see the Pilgrims 
again ? 

Mr. I. His people came very frequently, so that they 
occasioned a good deal of trouble. They were friendly, 
but they interrupted our fathers in their work, and then, 
as provisions were scarce, it was something of a burden to 
show them due hospitality. ‘The Governor, therefore, re- 























solved to send Mr. Stephen Hopkins and Mr. Edward 

















Winslow to visit Massasoit, to ask him to restrain his peo” 
ple somewhat from coming, and to signify to him the de- 
sire of the colony to live in peace and friendship with him, 

Henry. Where did Massasoit live? 

Mr. I. At a place called Pokanoket. Pokanoket “ was 
a general name for the northern shore of Narraganset 
Bay, between Providence and Taunton rivers, and com- 
prehending the present townships of Bristol, Warren, and 
Barrington, in the State of Rhode Island, and Swanzey 
in Massachusetts. Its northern extent is unknown. Mas- 
sasoit had two principal seats. The precise situation of 
one of them is doubtful. One was Mount Hope. ‘At 
what place his was when Hlopkins and Winslow visited 
him, I do not know. 

Henry. Had they learned the Indian language ? 

Mr. 1. No, but they had an Indian named ‘Tisquantum, 
who could speak English, as an interpreter. They took 
with them a red cotton coat for the king, and a copper 
chain. They started on Tuesday morning, July 3. Their 
guide told them they would pass the first night at Namas- 
chet, one of Massasoit’s towns. They thought the town 
was quite near to Plymouth; but they found it “to be 
some fifteen English miles.” Namaschet was in what is 
now called Middleborough. ‘They reached the place 


about three o’clock in the afternoon, and were kindly en- 


tertained by the Indians; but concluded to go on eight 
miles further that nighf. They did so, and came to a 
place where the Indians were fishing. This was probably 
at or near the place where the village of ‘Titicut now 
stands, on the ‘Taunton river. The Indians gave them 
plenty of fish, and they in return, gave the Indians a part 
of the provisions they had brought with them. They 
slept in the open air, and were on their way again early in 
the morning, six of the savages going with them. In 
course of their journey, they found a great deal of cleared 
land, with no one to cultivate it. It had formerly been 
cultivated by Indians who were swept away by the pesti- 
lence, as I told you:sometime ago. When they reached 
the place where they expected to find Massasoit, he was 
not at home. They sent for him, and waited till he came. 
Massasoit welcomed them kindly, and took them into his 
house. Then they put the red coat upon him, and the 
copper chain about his neck. He was not a little proud 
of his gay dress, and his subjects were also gratified to see 
their king make such a splendid appearance. They told 
him they wished to live in peace with him, and requested 
him to furnish them with corn for seed. They told him 
about the corn they had found buried upon Cape Cod, 
and as they had heard that the owners of it had fled for 
fear of them, they requested him to send some of his men 
to tell them that they wished to pay them for the corn to 
their content. 

The king, then made a speech to his men, which was 
greatly applauded by them. He then gave his guests some 
tobacco to smoke, and fell to talking with them about 
England. They began to feel hungry, but he said noth- 
ing about eating. The fact was, he had no food to offer 
them. They were soon sorry that they had parted with 
their provisions so freely on the way. They did so be- 
cause they thought they should not want when they reach- 
ed the residence of their royal friend. 

Henry. What did they do? 

Mr. I. They went to bed without their supper. ‘ He 
laid us,” said Mr. Winslow, “ on the bed with himself and 
his wife ; they at the one end and we at the other, it being 
only planks laid a foot from the ground and a thin mat 
upon them. ‘Two more of his chief men, for want of 
room, pressed by and upon us; so that we were worse 
weary of our lodging than of our journey.” 

Henry. How long did they stay with Massasoit ? 

They staid all the next day and night, that is, two 
nights and one day. I told you that they went to bed 
without their supper. They did not get any thing to eat 
until some time after noon the next day. Then two fish- 
es were procured and boiled, but as about forty persons 
helped to eat them, they did not go far towards satisfying 
the cravings of hunger. ‘The next day, which was Fri- 
day, they set out for home before sunrise. The king 
pressed them to stay longer; but they desired to keep the 
Sabbath at home, and were afraid if they staid any longer, 
that in consequence of the want of sleep and food, they 
would not have strength to get home. The king was 
grieved and ashamed that he could not entertain them 
any better; but they took the will for the deed. They 
told him, when he wished them to do any thing for him, 
he must send a messenger with the copper chain, and then 
they would know that they could believe what the messen- 
ger said. They returned the same way they came, except 
that they went five miles out of their way in hope of find- 
ing food there, but were disappointed, ‘‘ and so were but 
worse able to return home.’? They passed the night at 
the same place at which they passed it on their way to 
Pokanoket. There were no Indians there, so they had 
no prospect of food. One of the Indians who were there 
shot a shad, and gave one half of it to the ambassadors. 
The Indians then all left them except two, who went for 
fish, ‘‘ and it pleased God to give them good store of fish, 
so that we were well refreshed.” In the night a heavy 
rain came on, which continued during the whole day. 
They were obliged to travel through the rain the whole 
day, and reached home at night wet and weary enough, 
but with thankful hearts, 

“Messrs. Hopkins and Winslow were thus the first em- 
bassadors that were ever appointed in New England. 
Their mode of travelling and their reception and enter- 
tainment, was somewhat different from that experienced 





by Messrs. Everett and Bancroft. 


J. A. 
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Obituary. 


HON. SAMUEL HUBBARD. 

In the Companion of Feb. 24, we gave, under the Editorial 
head, some interesting facts respecting the last family gathering 
around this great and good man. We have just received a copy 
of the Sermon preached by the Rev. Silas Aiken, his Pastor, on 
the Sabbath after his decease—and we will make a few extracts 
from that excellent discourse, which will show points in his 
character, worthy the imitation of all who would be honored of 








_ God and man, as benefactors and heirs of Heaven :— 


Judge Hubbard was born in Boston, June 2, 1785. He 
graduated at Yale College, in 1802, and commenced prac- 
tice in the profession of Law, in 1806. He made a pub- 
lic profession of religion, and united with the Park Street 
Church, Boston, March 4, 1821. The Friday preceding, 
he observed privately as a season of fasting and prayer. 
Since his death, a document has been found among his 
private papers, entitled, ‘‘ Dedication of myself to God,” 
—written and signed at the close of that day. He fell 
asleep in the Lord, on the morning of December 24, 1847, 
aged sixty-two and a half years. 

Twice he was elected Deacon of the Park Street Church, 
but in both instances he felt it was his duty to decline the 
office. Among his private papers, a document has been 
found since his death, relating to the question of duty up- 
on the first election. It was evidently written at the time, 
and manifests a sincere desire to know the will of God. 
After stating the duties of the office, he gives in detail the 
reasons in favor of, and those against accepting it. The 
latter preponderated. He thought it wrong to accept an 
office, when his circumstances forbade the hope of prop- 
erly discharging its duties. 

The official and professional character of the late Sam- 
uel Hubbard, has already been drawn by those best quali- 
fied for the work, in the Resolutions and accompanying 
Remarks, presented to the Supreme Judicial Court, De- 
cember 27, 1847, by Charles G. Loring, Esq., in behalfof 
the Suffolk Bar; and the Response of Chief Justice 
Shaw, both of which have been published ; in that regard 
I have nothing tosay. Neither shall I invade the circle 
of domestic sorrow, by attempting to set forth what he 
was as a husband and father. The stricken ones need not 
be told what he was in these respects. I propose to re- 
mark upon his religious character; to speak of what he 
was as a member of the Christian church, 

One marked feature of the piety of Judge Hubbard, was 
his love of the Bible. The Scriptures were his daily 
guide and counsellor. He did more than read, he stud- 
ied them, and with the same care and discrimination, that 
he applied his mind to the books of his profession. The 
mental discipline, and power of analysis, acquired by 
studying legal authorities, were employed with great ad- 
vantage in searching the Scriptures. 

Those, who have for years had opportunity of hearing 
his observations on religious subjects, are well aware how 
familiar he was with the sacred volume, how readily he 
apprehended the scope of particular passages, and how 
well he illustrated their meaning, by alluding to other por- 
tions bearing on the same point. 

Another marked feature of the religious character of 
our friend, was his interest in the young. As early as 
October, 1831, while under the pressure of professional 
labors, he undertook the instruction of a class of young 
men, meeting weekly at his house for the study of the Bi- 
ble. When the Sabbath School, connected with this so- 
ciety, was formed in 1833, at the request of the superin- 
tendent, he brought his class into the school, and connect- 
ed himself with that important institution. From that 
day onward, excepting only the short time he resided out 
of the city, he has been one of its most constant and faith- 
ful teachers. So deep was his interest in this work, that 
he continued to meet his class, as long as he was able to 
attend public worship. The young men who have suc- 
cessively enjoyed his instruction, during sixteen years, 
amounting to the number of one hundred and ninety-four 
regular members of ‘the class, best know the fidelity and 
kindness with which he discharged his duty. He was not 
satisfied with the lesson on the Sabbath, but sought other 
opportunities to meet his class at his own house, some- 
times together, and sometimes separately, for more par- 
ticular conversation respecting their spiritual interests. 
Frequently he would ask one and another to tarry after 
the lesson of the Sabbath, for a brief interview. With 
what interest he followed up this course with his beloved 
class, especially in seasons of religious revival, is well 
known to its members. They will never forget those 
kind and faithful interviews with their teacher. Many of 
them he had the happiness of guiding to the Saviour. 
Some are now esteemed. members of this, or of sister 
churches. Others have gone before him to a better world, 
ascribing their conversion to his labors; and now are they 
his joy and crown in the presence of Christ. 

Nor is this all. In February, 1832, he commenced the 
instruction of a young ladies’ Bible class, which contin- 
ued to meet weekly at his house, with few interruptions, 
till April, 1843, when he removed from the city. His la- 
bors here were attended with similar results. One hun- 
dred and twenty young ladies at different times belonged 
to this class. He also for a time was a Sabbath School 
teacher in the State Prison at Charlestown. 

The religious character of our friend was marked by 
enlarged benevolence. His name is connected with near- 
ly all the great movements of our age, for the diffusion of 
Christian civilization. He had an important agency in 





their beginning and progress. His time, and counsels, 
and generous contributions, were given to promote their 
prosperity and success. He did not overlook the poor 
and ignorant at home, but warmly seconded plans for their 
relicf and instruction. In regard to this portion of our 
city population, he often spake of the importance of re- 
lieving both their bodily and spiritual necessities. With 
him it was a favorite idea, that the two things should go 
together. This would be according to the example of 
Christ. Relief for the body, would disarm prejudice, and 
dispose even the vicious to listen to Christian instruction. 

But his benevolence was not confined to home or coun- 

try. It embraced the ignorant of the world. Few men 
have manifested a deeper interest in diffusing the bless- 
ings of the gospel throughout the earth. For twenty-two 
years, he was a member of the Prudential Committee of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, and for nine years, the chairman of that committee. 
This relation he continued to sustain till his appointment 
to the bench of the Supreme Court, made it necessary to 
resign the place. For so many years he devoted every 
Tuesday afternoon, to the duties of that committee, and 
while this involved no small sacrifice of worldly interest, 
such was his love to the cause of missions, that it was with 
great reluctance that he withdrew. The importance of 
his services in that relation, will be better known, when 
the object of his faith and zeal is accomplished, and the 
kingdoms of the world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ. 
Judge Hubbard was a staunch friend of religious revi- 
vals. He honored the Holy Spirit in his work, and de- 
pended on his agency for the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom. You, my brethren, have witnessed his joy ful- 
ness and zeal in past seasons of the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. For the return of those days of mercy he 
longed and prayed. Wherever his brethren met for unit- 
ed supplication in that behalf, there, he was sure to be; 
and though the meetings were frequent, and continued 
month after month, he'was never weary of them. And to 
promote a revival you know his forwardness to engage in 
visiting the families of the church and congregation, going 
two or three together, and how faithfully he discharged 
such duties to church members, and all the household, to 
whom he could gain access. 

For a considerable time, he maintained a social relig- 
ious meeting at his own house, on Saturday evenings, to 
which members of different denominations in the city were 
invited; and during the winter months, he secured as far 
as possible, the attendance of religious men in the Legis- 
lature, without regard to sect. If they loved the Bible, 
and prayer, and conversation concerning the kingdom of 
Christ, it was enough. They were his brethren, entitled 
to his esteem. He greatly rejoiced in such opportunities 
for Christian sympathy and improvement. 

Another striking feature in the piety of our friend, was 
its cheerfulness. The kindness of his heart was ever 
flowing forth to gladden others. He had confidence in 
the Lord’s care for his own cause. When things looked 
dark to others, they did not discourage him. ‘‘ No labor 
done for Christ,” he was wont to say, “will prove in 
vain.” ‘“* Praying breath is never lost.” His mind was 
full of scriptural illustrations of the Lord’s kindness to his 
people. You never saw him cast down, or in despair. 
You never saw him in levity or foolish mirth. His mind 
was habitually calm, peaceful, and happy. His cheerful- 
ness remained amid the ravages of disease. It forsook 
him not when he drew near the hour of his departure. 
He loved to see his Christian friends in his sick room, 
and hear their voices blending in some favorite hymn. 
About the last time I visited him, circumstances did not 
permit the usual singing; and on taking my leave, he said, 
“Come again, come as soon and as often as you consis- 
tently can; and (alluding to the anticipated hymn) come 
with a cheerful voice.” He had a pleasant smile, and 
pleasant words, for all who called upon him. 








Descriptive. 





ORIGINAL. 


A TOUR TO THE SKIES. 


It was an intensely hot day, and I had thrown myself 
upon a sofa with a book in my hand. I had been reading 
of the stars, and my mind was occupied with that most in- 
teresting theme, when suddenly the room was filled with 
a strange brightness. I started from the couch, and a 
being, far surpassing in beauty any thing I had ever seen, 
stood before me. 

I was for a moment speechless with astonishment, when 
the angel said, in a voice of music, “ Mortal, I know thy 
earnest desire to see the inhabitants, and ‘know the myste- 
ries of the heavenly bodies, and I am come to take thee 
thither, if it please thee.” TI eagerly assented, and instant- 
ly seemed to be moving through the air without any exer- 
tion on our part. ‘* Whither shall I take you first?” in- 
quired my guide. : 

‘* Take me to the moon,’’ I replied, “‘ for I would fain 
see those far-off regions, about which so many conjectures 
have been made.” ‘‘ We are there already,” said he, and 
immediately we entered upon a region which was full of 
mountains and deep gulfs. No trace of inhabitants ap- 
peared, the herbage was seared and stunted, hoary cliffs 
hung suspended over huge caverns, and over all things 
there reigned a silence deep and profound. I could per- 
ceive no trace of water; the singing of the birds and the 
hum of insects were alike unheard; the silence was in- 





supportable, and I begged the angel to take me home. 
Instautly the moon vanished from my view. 

We still went onward, and I was occupied with reflect- 
ing on the scene which I had witnessed, when my reverie 
was broken by my guide, who said, ‘‘ You have now visit- 
ed the most dreary body that revolves in the heavens; 
there are others which are full of life and joy ; would you 
not like to see one of these?” ‘ Yes, gladly,” I replied, 
and he bade me look beneath me. We were hovering 
over a large city. Scarcely had I looked upon it, when I 
turned towards my guide and exclaimed, ‘‘ What is this 
region ; surely itis Heaven.” ‘It is known to mortals 
as the planet Jupiter,” replied he, ‘‘and it differs from 
earth in this particular only,—its inhabitants have one 
common aim, that of praising their Maker.” ‘ But can 
any mortal enter these bright abodes?” inquired ]. “It 
is impossible for any mortal to enter there,” replied my 
guide. ‘‘ But are you not tired of gazing on this scene?” 
**No! no!” I replied, ‘1 could gaze on it forever.” It 
was indeed, a scene of incomparable beauty. The streets 
seemed paved with gold, and the houses like palaces, but 
far different from those of earth. ‘They were built of ma- 
terials that were never seen on earth, and were of the pur- 
est white. There was one building, the appearance of 
which particularly struck me. It was built of the purest 
alabaster, and on the front was emblazoned, in letters of 
liquid fire, ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord.’’ As I gazed on it, a 
strain of the most ravishing music reached my ears. The 
angel turned towards me, and said, “‘ Listen to it well, for 
it is like unto the music of Heaven.” The appearance of 
the worshippers at the temple was calm and dignified, and 
their eyes shone with love and joy. Indeed their whole 
aspect indicated that they had found that which mortals 
are forever in search of, peace. 

‘“* Come,” said the angel, ‘‘ we must return to your na- 
tive earth.” ‘* Your native earth!” the words caused a 
chill to run through my frame, and I could scarcely re- 
frain from murmuring, because I had not been born in 
such a beautiful world. The angel seemed to divine my 
thoughts, and with a reproachful look I shall never forget, 
said, “‘ Repine not; it is not for such as you to dispute 
the wisdom of your Creator.” I was rebuked and hum- 
bled, and remained silent till we reached a place which he 
told me was earth. ‘‘ Now,” said my guide, “ my mis- 
sion is ended. I have returned you to earth, but never 
forget what you have seen in the stars.” I could remain 
silent no longer, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Tell me, celestial visi- 
tant, shall I never live in these realms of love?” ‘‘ No 
mortal in his present state can enter there,” said the an- 
gel; ‘‘ but when this ‘corruptible shall put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal immortality,’ you can be received 
there. If you wish for further direction, search the 
Scriptures, for there ye shall find eternal life. And now 
farewell.” As he said this he soared away into the far blue 
ether, while I stood gazing after him as if in a trance. 
Oh! I would have given worlds could I have followed him, 
but it was too late, and suddenly the scene changed again. 
I was lying on the sofa, book in hand, and this was all a 
DREAM. w. 














Nursery. 
THE LETTER. 


** Oh, mother,” said Emily Wilmot, one morning soon 
after breakfast, ‘“‘I hope we shall have a letter from father, 
to day : do you think we shall ?” 

‘**T cannot tell, my dear,” said her mother; “ but it is 
near the time for letters to be delivered, and we shall soon 
know.” 

«Oh, how glad I shall be,” said Frederick ; “‘ it seems 
a very long time since we heard from father.” 

“Yes,” said little Mary; “TI shall be glad, too. I 
wish I could see the postman. I shall go and look through 
the window till I see him.” 

At last, the postman appeared in the street, and, after 
leaving letters at several neighboring houses, he came to 
Mrs. Wilmot’s door. ‘‘ Oh! joy, joy!” exclaimed all the 
children, as the servant brought in a letter and waited for 
the payment of one shilling; for, being from a foreign 
part, Mrs. Wilmot had to pay for its being brought across 
the sea.” 

Oh,” said Frederick, “I long to know what is in the 
letter.” 

** And,” said little Mary, “‘I wonder if there is any 
message for me.” 

“To be sure,” said Emily; “father always sends a 
message to each of us; we shall know all by-and-by.” 

‘* But see,” said Frederick, in a whisper to his sister, 
‘mother has not opened the letter, but has put it in her 
desk and locked it up.” 

The children were all surprised, but made no remark, 
and Mrs. Wilmot went on arranging her little matters for 
the morning employment’and instruction of her children, 
though she could see that they were puzzled at her con- 
duct. At last, little Mary, whose patience was nearly ex- 
hausted, went to her mother’s side, and, with earnest 
looks, said, ‘‘ Dear mother, are you not going to open 
father’s letter?” 

“Why, I think not, Mary: I am so busy; and I want 
to set you your tasks, that we may be ready for our noon- 
day walk.” . 

** But,” said Frederick, ‘‘ are you not anxious to read 
father’s letter, and know how he is, and what he says? 
I am sure I am.”  “ And so am I,” said Emily. 

‘It is a natural and a proper feeling,” said Mrs. Wil- 
mot; ‘but still I have some reasons for supposing that 
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the receipt of a letter from your father might not be of 
much interest to you, in particular, Emily and Frederick.” 

“Oh, mother!” cried both at once; ‘ why do you | 
think so; we both love father very dearly.” 

*‘ My reason for thinking asI do, is because I reed 
seen a letter from a friend, with the kindest messages and 
invitations, carelessly laid aside and scarcely thought | 
about.” 

“‘ When did we ever do so, mother,” said Emily, “‘ and 
whose letter was it?” 

“Certainly not one of father’s,” said Frederick. 

“ Perhaps you will scarcely believe me, when I tell you 
it is one of your father’s letters to which I allude ; a letter 
full of kindness and good news, in which He invites you 
to come to him, but which you have carelessly laid aside, 
and scarcely ever open.” 

“Oh!” said Emily, her cheeks reddening, and her eyes 
filling with tears, ‘1 think I know what you mean ; is it 
not the Bible?” 

It is, my dear; and deeply do I grieve to see that you 
have both been so neglectful of that letter and those gra- 
cious messages of mercy it contains. Several weeks have 
passed since I saw either of you take up the Bible, except 
as a task; and I have been waiting for this opportunity of 
making you sensibly feel the impropriety, as well as sin- 
fulness, of your conduct. If you thought it strange and 
unfeeling in me to put away your father’s letter unopened, 
how much strange is the conduct of those who live with- 
out daily reading and studying the word of God, which 
contains the precious message of salvation for guilty sin- 
ners, through the merits of his beloved Son! We can 
only look upon this negligence as arising from the natural 
hardness and depravity of the heart. Oh, my dear chil- 
dren, never forget this letter ; but ask your heavenly Fa- 
ther, that your eyes may be opened to see the wondrous 
things contained in his law. So shall his word be ‘a 
lamp unto your feet, and a light unto your path,’ to guide 
you safely to a heavenly home.” : 
London Child’s Companion. 




















Editorial. 


PERILS AND HARDSHIPS OF WHALING. 


“ We had struck the whale,” says a letter recently received 
from a young officer of a whale ship; “and in the pain the har- 
poon gave him, he thrashed the deep with dreadful fury, causing 
it to “ boil like a pot.” In one of his rapid movements our boat 
received a blow from his tail. The blow was so violent as to 
throw the boat, and all on board into the air, and instantly kill a 
young man, the boat-steerer. I had just changed places with 
him, and must have been myself killed had not this change 
occurred.” 

The same writer adds, “The mate’s boat came to our aid, 
but, as there was danger of our losing the whale we had taken 
such pains-to kill, I directed him to leave us, myself and another 
man, on the wreck of our broken boat, and hasten to secure the 
prize. They instantly departed, and we maintained, as well as 
we could, our position on the’ boat now bottom upwards. Re- 
turning from the pursuit of the whale they could nowhere find 
us, as it was now dark. After along search in vnin, they re- 
turned to the ship. The captain at once ordered out all the 











’ boats in the search, when after long and anxious efforts we 


were, at last, discovered and relieved, after having been six 
hours upon the wreck of our boat, and drenched frequently by 
the waves. 

The same ship in passing the Gallipagos Island struck a reef, 
unknown in the charts, and so violent was the shock that in five 
minutes the ship’s lower planks were floating along side. Se- 
curing their clothes and a little provision, they escaped to a small 
island, seeing their noble ship dashed in pieces by the waves, 
and scattered in fragments along the reefs and shores of the 
island. 

By this calamity the whole company, officers and crew, were 
deprived of their home, the ship. After three week’s sojourn 
upon the island, they were taken off, and carried to different 
ports in South America. Some sought passage immediately for 
their homes in this country, while others, and among them my in- 
formant, engaged in other whaleships in want of officers and men. 

The hardships of some of those who engage in the whale- 
fishery are very great. Aside from all the perils of the sea, and 
the dangers of that peculiarly perilous employment, it often hap- 
pens that, for many months, not a whale is seen, and when dis- 








covered are so shy they cannot be approached and taken. The 
voyage becomes a failure, and as the payment of each was to 
depend upon success, they, not unfrequently, return without 
money enough to pay the debt contracted for their necessary 
outfit. Their time had been wholly lost, and this is sometimes 
two, three, and sometimes four years. What a large section is 
this of a man’s life; and life too spent upon the deep, away from 
all the endearments of home, and with the sadness of failing to 
bring any thing back to make home comfortable and happy. 

How deep an interest ought all my young readers to feel in 
sea-faring men; in men so much exposed to suffering and hard- 
ship. When you are quiet and comfortable at home, hearing 
the winds blow, but sheltered from, and suffering no evil, the 
sailor is obliged to meet them in all their fury. They must go 
aloft among the rigging when the ship reels and pitches as if she 
would throw her masts out of her. They can hold on only by 
their utmost strength; frequently are they thrown, by the violent 
motions of the ship, from their hold into the roaring sea, or fall- 
ing upon deck are killed or dreadfully mangled. 





The cold winter of our northern coasts is very hard for sea- 
men. I nave seen a vessel pass, not far from where I now write, 
with her hull and rigging as high up as the main-yard covered 
with ice, glistening in the sun, and telling how hard must be the 
lot of those on board. Then the decks are slippery, the ropes 
are stiff, the blocks are filled up, and it is only with great diffi- 
culty that the ship can be navigated. And happy are the suffer- 
ing mariners when they can run safely into port, and reach their 
comfortable homes. 

I have several other things to say about the sailor, and you 
may hear from me again. Naovticus. 


CHILDREN IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The following is an extract from a letter from a number 
of children in the Sandwich Islands, to one of our correspond- 
ents. 


“Dear Friend :—We are a company of little children un- 
known to you, but we think you love all children, and we there- 
fore call you friend. You have written a great many interest- 
ing and pretty stories, and we think you would not do so unless 
you have children of your own, and love other children too. 
Perhaps when you were sitting, quietly writing in your study, 
you did not think your stories would travel 1800 miles, and in- 
troduce you to a great many little strangers. But they are here 
at our home, and at the homes of a great many other children on 
these Islands. Some of us who write you can read them, and 
mamma reads and explains to those who cannot read very well 
ourselves.” * * * 

“We have a Sabbath School. Our teacher. is very kind. 
Sometimes he reads Dr. Alden’s stories from the Youth’s Com- 
panion. We are always glad to hear him read them.” 


We are glad that our paper finds its way to the far off Isles of 
the sea, and that the productions of those whose labors we are 
at some pains and expense to secure, are so highly appreciated. 











Variety. 
SEEK RELIGION WHILE YOUNG. 


Let no one think, that there is greater difficulty in becoming a 
Christian in childhood, than there is at a later period in life. 
There is much less, If any one wanted a tree in front of his 
house, would he go and dig and transplant a great tree, with a 
tall heavy trunk, wide-spreading branches, and great roots run- 
ning deep into the ground? He might possibly do it; but it 
would be a work of great difficulty, and the tree would not be 
very likely to live. He would rather choose a young tree, which 
would be easily and safely transplanted. In like manner, the 
difficulty of becoming religious increases as one grows older. 

A woman of ninety lay on her death-bed, who had been a dis- 
ciple of Christ for half a century. Conversing with a friend, she 
said, “ Tell all the children that an old woman, who is just on 
the borders of eternity, is very much grieved that she did not 
begin to love the Saviour when she was a child. Tell them, 
youth is the time to serve the Lord.” 

——_—_. 


LUTHER AND HIS MAID-SERVANT. 


Luther had a domestic residing in his house, by the name of 
Elizabeth, who, in a fit of displeasure, left, without giving the 
tamily any notice. She subsequently fell into habits of immo- 
rality, and became dangerously ill. In her sickness she re- 
quested a visit from Luther. On taking his seat at her bedside 
he said: “ Well, Elizabeth, what is the matter?” “TI desire,” 
she replied, “to ask your pardon for leaving your family so 
abruptly ; but I also have something else weighing very heavily 
on my conscience; I have given my ‘soul away to Satan!” 
“ Why,” rejcined Luther, “that’s of no great consequence ;— 
what else?” “I have,” continued she, “done many wicked 
things, but this is what most oppresses me, that I have deliber- 
ately sold my poor soul to the devil, and how can such a crime 
ever find mercy ?” “Elizabeth, listen to me,” rejoined the man 
of God; “suppose, while you lived in my house, you had sold 
and transferred all my children to a stranger, would the sale or 
transfer have been jawful and binding?” Oh, no,” said the 
deeply humbled girl, “for I had no right to do that.” “Very 
well; you had less right to give your soul to the arch-enemy ; 
it no more belongs to you than my children do. It is the exclu- 
sive property of the Lord Jesus Christ; he made it, and, when 
lost, also redeemed it; it is his, with all its powers and faculties, 
and you can’t give away or sell what is not yours; if you have 








attempted it, the whole transaction was unlawful, and is entirely _ 


void. Now, do you goto our Lord, confess your guilt with a 

broken heart and a contrite spirit, and entreat him to pardon 

you, and take back again what is wholly his own; and as for 

the sin of attempting to alienate his rightful property, throw that 

back upon the devil, for that, and that alone, is his.” The girl 

obeyed, was converted, and died full of faith and hope. 
—_—_—~@~——__. 


A FATHER’S LOVE. 


A traveller, accompanied by his son, a youth of sixteen, ar- 
rived at a ford which it was necessary to cross, but which was 
rendered difficult by the swelling of the stream. The horse of 
the father was unwilling to plunge into the water; the son of- 
fered to go first, and he followed. When the son gained the 
shore, he looked back and saw his father was dismounted, strug- 
gling in the water, and carried down by the current. He could 
not swim ; theson could, and plunged into the stream to save 
his father. He reached him before he sunk, held him above 
the water, and told him to take hold of his collar, and he would 
swim to shore with him. The father did so; the anxious son 
exerted all his strength to stem the current and reach the 
shore ; but, encumbered by his own clothing and the weight of 
his father, he made no progress. When the father perceived 
this, he gave up his hola of his son, and motioning to him to 
save himself, resigned himself to death. The son reached the 
shore, and was found by some travellers, many hours after, seat- 
ed on the margin of the stream, with his head resting on his 
hands, stupefied with grief. The father’s body was found: on 
the countenance was a smile: and the son said, “Just so he 
smiled on me when he let me go, and pushed me from him.” 

This affecting narrative should remind us how tenderly Jesus 
taught that our heavenly Father loves us much more than an 
earthly father loves his child; and that he is ever disposed to 


— blessings upon his children, and that his power will nev- 
er fail. ; 





RELIGION IN PALACES, 


It is related that when the late Duke of Kent was expressing 
concern about the state of his soul in the prospect of death, his 
physician endeavored to sooth his mind by referring to his high 
station, and his honorable conduct in the distinguished station 
in which Providence had placed him—and that the Duke stop- 
ped him shért by saying, “* No; remember if I am to be saved, it 
1g 18 not as @ PRINCE, but as a binNER.” On asking his physi- 
cian if he were accustomed to pray, the latter replied, “Please 
your royal highness, I hope I say my prayers; but shall I bring 
a prayer book ?”—“ No,” was the answer; “what I mean ie, 
that if you are accustomed to pray for yourself, you could pray 
for me in my present situation.” The doctor then asked if he 
shouid call the duchess, “Do,” said the prince; the duchess 
came and offered up a most affecting prayer in behalf of her be- 
Joved husband. “ Not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called.” “How hardly,” says He 
who cannot err, “shall they that have riches enter into the king- 
dom of heaven—with men this is impossible, but with God all 
things are possible.” The late Countess of Huntingdon used to 
say she was thankful for the letter M in the word “many” in 
the passage above quoted ; if that had been left out, she should 
have been excluded from heaven. 

Qe 


POWER OF TRUTH. 


A striking illustration of the power of the Truth, in its own 
simplicity, was mentioned by a Christian, of the seed of Abra- 
ham, when recently pleading the cause of his brethren and of 
this Society. It was, in substance, as follows : 

“ When I was a student at , five and twenty young men, 
Jews and Gentiles, were accustomed to meet every Sunday af- 
ternoon for the purpose of reading papers on philosophical or 
literary subjects. I had read one illustrating the character of 
several nations by historical sketches or fables. Another had 
read a translation from Oedipus, and then another, a Jew, read, 
in chaste and beautiful latin, the thirteenth chapter in the first 
epistle to the Corinthians. It was listened to with great delight ; 
and again he read it, dwelling with reiterated emphasis on the 
words, “is not puffed np—is not puffed up’—and then advanc- 
ing to the table, he said, “ The man who wrote this could not 
be an impostor. As the Lord liveth—I am Christ’s.” Not very 
long after he avowed himself a Christian, and is now, I believe, 
as eminent for his piety, as he is for professional skill as a phy- 
sician.” [Jewish Herald. 


—>—___ 

Tue Goop Cuorce.—The pious bishop Arrowsmith once ex- 
claimed, “ Let Diotrephes say it is good for me to have the pre- 
eminence. Let Judas say, it is good for me to bear the bag. 
Let Demas sayy it is good for me to embrace the present world. 
But do thou, Oh my soul, say, with David, it is good for me to 
draw near to God.” 





————_—_ 

How To Foreive.—A Christian merchant was sorely injur- 
ed in business by a worldly acquaintance. Meeting him soon 
after, he held out his hand, and accosted him thus: “I have 
been waiting for you to ask my forgiveness in regard to recent 
transactions, but since you will not doso, I forgive you any How.” 


Poetry. 
A BROTHER’S OFFERING. 


Here, sister, take this bunch of flowers— 
Do you not smell their sweet perfume ? 

They have just caught the sunny showers 
That made thein still more lovely bloom. 


I think I see in every leaf 

That make this rose so sweet and fair, 
A chosen lesson, full, but brief, 

Of brighter things that cluster there. 


How great must be that mighty God, 
Who richly decks the sunny earth, 

And spreading beauty all abroad, 
Cails countless joyous forms to birth. 


I see the flowers spring forth to meet 
The cheering ray that comes from heaven, 
And then distil their favors sweet, 
So freely won—as freely given. 


And we in these bright days may see 
Sweet precepts by their Maker drawn, 
To teach us what we ought to be, 
And how to use our being’s dawn. 


Like these fair flowers, in one pure bond, 
May we in union sweet abide, 

That we may die, to go beyond 
The stream of Death’s last chilling tide. 


There Sharon’s Rose for ever gives 
Unending fragrance, free as light, 
And flowers ne’er fade—their Author lives 
To make those fields divinely bright. w. o. B. 
—————— 


ALL’S FOR THE BEST. 


All’s for the best ; be sanguine and cheerful ; 
‘Trouble and sorrow are friends. in disguise ; 

Nothing but folly goes faithless and fearful ; 
Courage for ever is happy and wise ; 

All for the best,—if man would but know it, 
Providence wishes us all. to be blest ; 

This is no dream of the pundit or poet; 
Heaven is gracious, and—all’s for the best! 


All for the best! set this in your standard 
Soldier of sadness, or pilgrim of love, 

Who to the shores of despair may have wandered, 
A way-wearied swallow, or heart-stricken dove ; 

All for the best !—be a man, but confiding, 
Providenoe tenderly governs the rest, 

And the frail bark of His creature is guiding, 

. Wisely and warily, all for the best. 


All for the best! then fling away terrors, 

Meet all your fears and your foes in the van, 
And in the midst of your dangers or errors, 

Trust like a child, while you strive like a man: 
All’s for the best !—unbiased, unbounded, 

Providence — from the east to the west ; 
And by both wisdom and mercy surrounded, 














Hope and be happy that all’s for the best. w. F. 1. 
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